CHAPTER XV

PROSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH
CENTURY

IF FORTY Sepulchral Urns were dug up in a Nor-
folk field to-day, learned societies would hurry from
town to inspect them. They would write about the
Romans, or whoever might be buried in them, in
treatises that would be certainly scientific, and almost
certainly dull. When in 1667 forty or fifty such urns
were found, they were written about by a Norwich
"cfoctor, Sir Thomas Browne, a lovable man who was
fascinated by any opportunity for philosophical
speculation on unusual discoveries. His Urn Burial
may not be science, but it is certainly literature^

" Now since these dead bones have already out-
lasted the living ones of Methuselah, and in a yard
under ground, and thin walls of clay, out-worn all the
strong and specious buildings above it; and quietly
rested under the drums and tramplings of three con-
quests; what Prince can promise such diuturnity1 unto
his Reliques,2 or might not gladly say,

Sic ego componi versus in ossa velim.*

Time which antiquates Antiquities, and hath an art
to make dust of aU things, hath yet spared these minor
Monuments."

1 Power of lasting. 2 Remains. 3 Thus I, once I am turned to-
bone, would wish to be buried.
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